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|parents have looked at little else. 


For “The Friend.” 


John Griffith, 


(Continued from page 355.) 


*T have taken notice, that divers parents, 
10, as to their outward appearance, seem to 
ve learned, in degree, the lesson of humility 
'd self-denial, however as far as could be dis- 
vered by their dress and address, yet seem 
have no aversion to their children’s making 
jifferent appearance; nay, some will even 
sroduce them into it themselves whilst very 
ung; by which it is plain they have a pride 
‘Seeing them so, and cannot help (notwith- 
wmding their outward show) discovering 
eat unsoundness, and that they themselves 
2 not what they would pass for. I sincerely 
sh that parents, who are apt to indulge 
ong liberties in their children, by suffering 
rem to deviate from that pure simplicity and 
ifdenial Truth led our ancestors, and still 
ads those who follow it into, would consider, 
the first place, the injury their children 
stain thereby, by being placed in a difficult 
id dangerous situation with respect to temp- 
tions, which may be presented to them by 
e children of the land, or of the world: for 
abtless the more like them they appear, the 
ore free and intimate will such make them- 
Ives with them, that they may be drawn 
t into undue liberties; whereas, did they 
ake an appearance quite consistent with 
-eir plain self-denying profession, that sort 
ould be more backward to attempt an access 
them. 

‘Phere is no doubt with me, but this has 
sened a way for many under our profession 
ruin themselves, by going out in marriage; 
id their parents have been, by their impru- 
ent indulgence, the original cause thereof. 
suffering them to be so much like the 
orld, and so little like what Truth leads into, 
ey are put out of the way of the best con- 
xions in marriage amongst us, viz., the most 
igious; as such dare not seek to, nor join 
, those who give way to undue liberties: 
Mean such as Truth doth not allow us, as 
tople who ought in all things to hold up a 
ue standard to the nations, to continue in. 
i inconsiderate tender youth, through 


rents indulging them therein, are, as it were, 


“f 


pared for ruin, unless divine mercy inter. 


i“ 


se ; and are also removed out of the way of 
greatest blessing that can be enjoyed in|making and accepting offers of marriage. 
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the things of this life ; viz., a truly religious 
husband or wife. 

Some parents have been pierced through 
with much sorrow by such means, and have 
had great cause to repent when it was too 
late, and there hath been reason to fear that 
the blood of their children would be required 
at their hands. Oh! how dishonorably have 
some leaned to unsuitable connexions for their 
children, when there hath -been a large out- 
ward prospect! It is to be feared divers 
This hath 
sometimes appeared to have been the case, by 
the slight put upon the offers of those, who 
have wanted nothing to recommend them but 
wealth ; the want of which, in the eye of such, 
has proved so offensive, that they seem to 
have been rejected on that account. This is 
very wrong, and ought never to have entrance 
amongst any professing the Christian name ; 
‘For the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof.’* 

Some perhaps may think I am very close 
and severe upon parents; that it is not always 
their fault when children take undue liberties; 
(which I have a'ready granted) that they are 
frequently very self-willed and ungovernable, 
This is indeed saying something, when chil- 
dren become their own rulers by age, or 
otherwise, and have to clothe and provide for 
themselves; but I think it has little weight 
whilst their parents provide for them, who 
have not only power to advise and persuade, 
but also to command and restrain. They cer- 
tainly may and ought to be absolute, in cases 
where the testimony of truth is in danger of 
suffering. 

It is very observable, that Hli was greatly 
blamed, because he, having power, did not re- 
strain his wicked sons; though it plainly ap. 
pears he much disapproved of their practices, 
and expostulated with them on that account, 
and laid before them the pernicious conse- 
quences of their evil conduct. Oh! how very 
affecting it is, to consider the fearful calami- 
ties which came upon that house; and also 
upon Israel, probably in some measure on the 
same account. 

The neglect and imprudent indulgence of 
parents in the training up their children, is 
also a painful loss to the Society, as the con- 
sequence thereof tends greatly to obstruct the 
progress of truth, by standing in the way of 
serious enquirers as stumbling-blocks; when 
it is seen by such, that the same undue liber- 
ties they are called out of, are indulged 
amongst us, they are offended. Oh! that 
parents, children, and all who are unfaithful, 
and who easily suffer the important branches 
of our Christian testimony to fall (as indeed 
they would all appear, if they were seen in a 


ir aptness to crave the glittering gaiety of|true light) would deeply consider the mourn- 
world, and their much more imprudent 


ful consequence thereof, by retarding the pro. 


* These hints are not intended to encourage any to 
aspire after great things; but that all should, with a 
single eye, earnestly seek for divine counsel, both in 


gress of truth, and grievously eclipsing the 
beauty of Sion! Then I greatly hope a more 
lively zeal and holy ardor would prevail, and 
that the careless sons and daughters thereof 
would arise, and shake themselves from the 
dust of the earth, putting on the beautiful 
garment of holiness and truth, that she might 
become more and more a praise in the earth. 

Having offered a few remarks concerning 
the important duty of parents, it now remains 
to do the same respecting the indispensable 
duty of children to honor and obey their parents 
in the Lord, which ig strongly enjoined in the 
Holy Scriptures, and in the nature of things, 
of lasting and indispensable obligation. 

The command is, ‘Honor thy father and 
thy mother, that thy days may be long upon 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.’ 
Read Matt. xv. 4. Mark vii. 10. Luke xviii. 
20. Hph. vi. 2,3. In that which is consistent 
with the law of God, no children can stand 
acquitted before the Supreme Judge, for dis- 
obeying or dishonoring their parents. This 
obedience and honor not only extend to the 
yielding to what they enjoin or direct, but 
also to the preservation of a reverent awe, 
and honorable esteem in the heart, arising 
from a bottom of love, which would on all 
just occasions cherish and protect them. It 
is a sin of a deep dye to disregard and slight 
parents, as appears by Deut. xxvii. 16: ‘Cursed 
be he that setteth light by his father or his 
mother ;’ and Prov. xxx. 17: ‘The eye that 
mocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey 
his mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick 
it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.’ 
Chap. xxiii. 22: ‘Hearken unto thy father, 
and despise not thy mother when she is old.’ 
Chap. xxviii. 24: ‘ Whoso robbeth his father 
or his mother, and saith, it is no transgres- 
sion, the same is the companion of a de- 
stroyer.’ 

On the other hand, very memorable was the 
kind and watchful Providence which attended 
such as feared the Lord, and those who loved, 
honored, and obeyed their parents ; as Jacob, 
Joseph, Ruth, Samuel, and David; also the 
Rechabites. Read the account concerning 
them, Jer. xxxv. Respecting such as lived 
in the fear of the Lord, let me recommend the 
case of Daniel, and the three children, who, 
because of their faithfulness to God, were pre- 
served unhurt, when by their adversaries ex- 
posed to the greatest torment and danger. 

It would far exceed the bounds of my in- 
tention to particularize all those excellent 
patterns and examples we are favored with 
the account of, which are wonderfully adapted 
to instruct, encourage, and improve the youth, 
as well as others. ‘There are also, for caution 
and warning, examples and very affecting in- 
stances of fearful judgments and dreadful 
calamities, which fell upon the rebellious and 
gainsayers. May the tender minds of youth, 
by reading these things, (as recorded in the 
Holy Scriptures and other good books) be 
deeply impressed with proper sentiments con- 
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cerning good and evil, and the very different |from this place, near the trail road to Ft. Sill, 


rewards of virtue and vice, both in this world, 
and in the world to come. 

It is a very commendable, as well as a very 
profitable thing, to be conversant in those 
sacred writings. Remember what Paul said 
of his beloved son Timothy, viz: ‘From a 
child thou hast know the Holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise unto salva- 
tion, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
All scripture given by inspiration of God, is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness; that 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.’ But let the 
youth and all duly consider, that the profiting 
by these sacred writings. entirely depends 
upon the holy, living, powerful faith of Christ, 
which worketh by love, purifying the heart ; 
and whereby we come to see him who is in- 
visible, and consequently to understand the 
precious mysteries of his kingdom, as far as 
is proper and necessary for us to know them, 
which is all that is lawful for us to desire. 
There are many other good and profitable 
books, but none in which is contained such a 
store of rich treasure, and sublime heavenly 
mysteries, wonderfully wrapped up, and en- 
tirely concealed from earthly wisdom and 
carnal policy. For none can know the things 
of God without the assistance of his Spirit, 
as appears by 1 Cor. ii. 10 to 15, and in many 
other places too tedious to enumerate. 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Life among the Indians: being extracts from the Journal 
of Thomas C. Battey. 
(Continued from page 354.) 

13th.—This morning Little Captain came 
into school, wanting to talk with the scholars. 
He told them that Guadelupe was going away, 
and asked him to come and talk to them as 
he had not time to do so himself. “He told 
me to tell you that he wanted you to try hard 
and learn to read and to write, if you do not 
see the need of it now, it will be good for you 
by and by. Try hard and not play, be good 
children, do not quarrel and fight with each 
other, but try hard to learn and not be wild 
Indians.” One of the scholars interpreted his 
speech to me, and I made a few remarks to 
him expressive of my gladness that he, Gua- 
delupe, and others of their head men, took so 
much pains to help us along in our work, by 
coming in and giving our children good talk. 
It helped us much, by letting us know that 
their hearts were alive to the subject, and it 
made the children better by knowing that 
their chiefs and principal men were anxious 
for them to come to school, behave well, and 
try to learn. I hoped they would continue 
to feel interested, come and see us often, as we 
were always glad to see them. 

27th.—A few rods from the school-house, 
while walking about to-day, I found a human 


skull lying upon the ground, probably that of 


an Indian, who had been killed on some ocea- 
sion, and perhaps scalped by an enemy, which 
has been no uncommon occurrence in this 
land. . 

Some six years since, a portion of a tribe 
residing in Texas, called Tonqueways, who 
were reported by all the Indians of this coun- 
try as being cannibals, had been in the Shaw- 
nee country, and killed and eaten some of that 
tribe. After which, as they were returning 
to Texas, they camped about five or six miles 
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being in number about three hundred. The 
Shawnees having collected a force composed 
of Shawnees, Creeks and Delawares, pursued 
and overtook them here. Taking them by 
surprise, they slew one hundred and fifty of 
them, losing in the conflict some of their own 
men, so that nearly two hundred human 
beings perished on that occasion. The allied 
force took care of their own dead, while those 
of the Tonqueways, who were thoroughly 
routed, were left on the ground; their flesh 
was consumed by wolves and buzzards. Two 
or three years afterwards most of their bones 
were gathered up and buried, but some still 
remain to mark the scene of the savage bar- 
barities of the aborigines of this land. One 
of our scholars—a Creek—had a brother en- 
gaged in this deed of retaliation. 

30th.—This morning on awaking, athought 
presented itself to my mind in such a manner 
as to affect’me deeply through the day. It 
was as though I had distinctly heard the ques- 
tion audibly spoken, “ What if thou shouldst 
have to go and sojourn in the Kiowa camps ?” 
The thought was entirely new to me, and 
coming in the, manner it did, it affected me to 
tears: looking as I have, and still do, upon 
the Kiowas as the most fierce and desperately 
blood-thirsty tribe of the Indian Territory. I 
could not dismiss the subject from my mind 
through the day, so as to be clear of it for 
more than a few moments at a time. The 
intensity of my feelings were in no degree 
lessened when, in the evening, Kicking Bird 
and his wife came to me with an interpreter, 
and informed me that they had come to ask 
me to be a father fo their little girl. I told 
them that if they would bring her here and 
leave her with me, I would be a father-to her, 
and treat her as I would one of my own chil- 
dren. They talked together a little and then 
Kicking Bird said, we cannot leave her, we 
have lost five children, she is all we have, we 
cannot leave her here, but we want you to 
be a father to her, as you are to these chil- 
dren here. I said, do you mean that you want 
me to come to your camp and live with you, 
that I may be her father? Kicking Bird re- 
plied, “ Yes, that would be good—what we 
want'’—“ If you will come I will be your friend 
and nobody shall do you any harm—my peo- 
ple will be your brothers.” I replied to him, 
that I could not leave these children yet, and 
I would have to think of it a great deal before 
I could decide to come. To which he said: 
‘You think, and when you make up your 
mind to come let me know, and my wife and 
I will come and get you, and you shall live 
with mein my lodge, and be a father to the 
Kiowa children as you are to the Caddoes.” 
This interview had not the effect to lighten 
the burden already on my mind; scarcely 
daring to doubt, but that it would be my duty, 
at no distant time, to give up to go among 
that fierce and blood-thirsty tribe. 

4th mo. 4th.—Last evening, I told the boys 
on their going to bed, that I intended to stop 
their unnecessary running about in the night, 
if I had to send some of them to sleep in the 
school-room. Whereupon, Alfred said, “ The 
first boy we catch running about for play we 
shall send down stairs to sleep ;” but we had 
no sooner got into bed than they had a candle 
lighted, and some of them were running about 


quietly got up, went to their sleeping 
door, and opening it suddenly disting 
the flying form of one boy, and all wa 
in an instant. I produced a light, went 
bed of the boy I had recognized and foun 
apparently fast asleep. However I w 
long in arousing him, when he snatch 
his clothes and ran down stairs, I after 
he jerked the bar from the door, and o 
it suddenly in order to make his escape 
village, a proceeding I had anticipate 
was consequently on hand in time to fru 
the design. I barred the door again, and 
he was dressing opened the school-room 
but he being determined on going ho 
had to be on the alert to prevent him 
giving me the slip, and making, good h 
cape. J ordered him into the school- 
after making him understand thatif he 
go to his bed and lie there until morni 
could go up stairs, otherwise he shoul 
into the school-room. He resolutely d 
mined that he would do neither, and 
nearly grown, strong and active, I soon ft 
that his going into the school-room wa: 
pending upon my physical ability to put 
there. Accordingly I took hold of him, 
notwithstanding bis efforts at resistance 
ceeded in forcing him into the room, gath 
up some blankets and threw to him; her 
himself a bed and lay down. I-locked 
door and taking some other precaution 
prevent his escape, and satisfying myself 
he understood me, I left him till morr 
when I found him as pliable as need be, 
ing learned that my firmness was not t 
trifled with. He has been a better boy to 
than for some weeks past. 

6th.—Started for the. Kiowa Agency 
horseback, and had rather a pleasant 
though it is a long, solitary road, and ha 
no company it did feel a little lonesome 
reached there by the middle of the aftern 

7th.—Attended meeting in which, pert 
my state might be compared to the beat 
the desert, that “knoweth not when ¢ 
cometh.” 

8th.— Returned to the Wichita Age 
passing Medicine Bluffs and Harker M 
tain. The old Indian legend respecting 
cine Bluffs may be briefly related as foll« 
Many years since a noted medicine ma 
the Comanche tribe, in company with s 
of his personal friends, in their travels, 
up the slope of the hill, when this frig] 
precipice of two hundred or two hundred 
fifty feet appeared before them, stopping t 
in their course. But the medicine man 
not to be stopped, neither turned aside, u 
ing some words of Indian magic, he rod 
horse over the precipice; but to the asto 
ment of his friends, instead of being da 
to pieces at the bottom, he was gently b 
across the chasm to the opposite bank of 
stream, where, finding himself alone, he t 
ed his horse to look for his friends, whor 
beheld at the top of the bluff, afraid to fol 
and still too proud to go around. To rel 
them from their unpleasant position he 
back to the bottom, crossed the creek, 
rode directly up to the perpendicular wa 
rock, which rent. at his approach, formi 
chasm through the cliff, several feet in w 
through and up which he rode, rejoinin; 
companions at the top, who then follo 


as lively as though they were bent on testing|him down through the pass thus made, 
the matter and ascertaining whether we were |now known as the Medicine Man’s Pass. — 
jn earnest in what we had said to them. I!pass is an inclined passage, about twels 
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m feet wide, through the cliff from bot-|was selected, and the present Library Build- 
totop. Arrived at home just before sun-|ing was erected and furnished at a cost, in- 
n, having had a pleasant visit with our|cluding the value of the ground, of about 
ds at the agency and school. twenty thousand dollars, and opened to the 
otwithstanding my insensibility to good|public Ninth month 7th, 1874.” 

erday, I might mention that to-day, in} “Our collection of books is highly valued 
1g along on this solitary road, I was re-|by most of our readers, and has attracted 
aed and tendered by the overshadowing|many to our Room, of cultivated and appre- 
ence of Divine goodness; wherefore my|ciative tastes—this is gratifying—but it is 
was poured out like water before the|with peculiar pleasure we note the addition 
hty ltock of Ages, and my dear and|to our number, of persons from the humbler 
f precious family were remembered in|walks of life. Many of the operatives of the 
est breathings for their preservation, as|town resort to us—as well older persons as 
“as my own, in this time of heart-felt|young men and young women—quite a num- 
ration. The prospect was afresh opened |ber of the latter being factory hands, whose 
iy view of yielding to offer myself to go|bright looks and oft expressed thanks, well 
ng the wild and roving Kiowas, and 1 |indicate a recognition of the benefits they re- 
favored to see that a whole surrender is |ceive. The uniform quiet and good order 
‘ired, and that heretofore I had clung with Jobserved in the Reading Room is another 
arm of earthly love to my most precious|pleasing evidence of the appreciation of the 


yand children, but that the time was near advantage conferred. 


rhich I must forsake all, make all that I 


“To these younger readers we find our 


| dear upon earth as a whole sacrifice, re-|juvenile department, containing as it does, 


aish the thought of being joined by them 
his land, and even of hearing from them 
1 any degree of reliability. My very soul 
solemnized within me, andI could butcry, 
}most High and holy One, whose right 
to rule and to reign in the hearts of the 
dren of men, enable me to say in the 
ths of true and consecrated sincerity, ‘ Not 
will but thine be done.’” 

ay these lofty hills, these beautiful valleys 
these wide spreading plains, which have 
1 for ages silent witnesses of atrocious 
Ils of blood, yet re-echo with high and 
1g praise, from now blaspheming tongues, 
hee, the Almighty Creator and Preserver 
ll things,— Redeemer of a fallen race from 


numerous works above the grade of children’s 
books, a valuable help asan appropriate means 
of introducing them, on their joining our 
Library, into habits of reading and thought, 
through which a wider range of study may 
safely be reached. Without this help, many 
of our applicants would turn away disap- 
pointed ; but through the books thus offered 
them, they are, mostly, easily led to some- 
thing better. The readiness with which such 
minds are induced to accept wholesome litera- 
ture instead of the exciting novels at first 
sought for, continues to be a very interesting 
feature of their connection with us, and our 
success in inducing the substitution of works 
of a more instructive character confirms the 


md the wages of it. May the darkness of|belief, heretofore expressed, that more care on 


rstition, which now hangs as a thick cloud 
‘the inhabitants of this land, be dispelled 
he bright shining rays of the Sun of Right- 
ness, that these poor deluded creatures 
r see themselves in the true light, and 
to know “ Thee, the only true God, and 
is Christ whom thou hast sent,” which is 
ed life eternal. 


5 (To be continued.) 


th Free Reading Room and Library, Germantown, 
rom the last published report of this in- 


ition, the following passages are extracted :] | 


For many years Friends in Germantown 
e had a small collection of books under 
eare of a Librarian, and open to their own 
abers once in the week. 

3 the operative class in our town increased, 
minds of Friends were turned to their 
ls in the way of mental improvement, and 
iall building on the Meeting-house grounds 
fitted upas a Reading Room and Library. 
3 was opened three evenings in the week 
ne public, under the charge of a committee 
oung men, who voluntarily assisted in its 


1 addition, courses of Lectures were de- 
red, designed to instruct and entertain 
class of our citizens. As, however, our 
rary increased in size and attractiveness, 
came evident that the quarters then oc- 
ied were too limited, and the desirability 
aving .a new and commodions building, 
Boul accommodate the enlarged number 
ooks and readers, impressed itself upon the 
ds of those interested in its welfare. After 
-. reflection, the site now occupied 


the part of the Controllers of our Public Libra- 
ries would lead to valuable results to our 
young reading communities. 

“In advocating light reading as relaxation 
to the mind, the fallacy is assumed, by some, 
that novel reading will meet that want. We 
do not doubt the benefit of wholesome relaxa- 
tion, but a pleasantly written book of travels 
will yield that in a far greater degree than 
the excitement of a sensational novel, and 
the poisoning influence of the latter will be 
avoided.” 


For “The Friend.” 
A Legacy of Love. 
Micajah Collins, in the last Preparative 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders he attended, 
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by patients retain a dangerous character for 
over a year, as do walls, furniture, and in fact 
everything that has been in the vicinity of 
the disease, and in its spread. The secretions 
of the body, epidermis, scales and excreta are 
active carriers of the pestilence. 

Thorough ventilation and disinfection are 
the best means for destroying the poison. 
Clothing, bedding, &c., should be submitted 
to a dry heat of 220 degrees Fah. for several 
hours, and then soaked in a mixture of 1 
pound hyposulphite of soda, 2 ounces sulphuric 
acid, and 8 gallons of water. Rooms should be 
purified by burning sulphur, and the patient 
thoroughly cleansed before having intercourse 
with other people. 


————————————— 
For “The Friend.”. 


Hireling Ministry. 

The evils of this system seem to have ar- 
rested the attention of some one residing at 
Marysville, California, who has recently issued 
a tract on this subject. With what religious 
society he has been connected, does ‘not ap- 
pear, nor is his name given, but the testimony 
he bears is evidently raised up from among 
a people who have been accustomed to sit 
under the ministry of paid preachers. The 
following extracts from it may interest the 
readers of ‘‘The Friend.” : 

“ Are the preachers of the Gospel (as they 
are called) of this time, who hire themselves | 
out to preach at so much a sermon, or a month 
or year, are they the servants of God and 
called of him to this ministry, or have they 
adopted it as a business in view of its honors 
and gain? The conduct of many of them de- 
cides this question, when they will not preach 
unless they are paid in money for it. Thus 
making themselves the servants of those who 
will hire them with money. No man can 
serve two masters. Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon, said our Lord to his disciples. In 
viewing the avaricious and openly ungodly 
doing of very many of these so-called Rev. 
Divines, the writer of this has been led to 
ponder deeply over this subject of late, and 
from experience knows of the evil workings 
of the hired minister system. Having beena 
member of such churches for thirty years, and 
a deacon also part of the time. May both 
writer and reader arrive at the truth of this 
matter with Divine power given us to put 
down in our churches, all priestly rule of an 
earthly nature, as I think the sequel will show 
to be unauthorized of God; and yet not for- 
saking the assembling of ourselves together, 


spoke of the necessity there was for us to/but the rather encouraging such meeting in 
keep to the ancient principles and simplicity of| Christian fellowship ; waiting for the promise 
Friends ; and observed, that if this was not} of the Father, even the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
attended to, we should be cut off from Society,|¢hat anointing which teacheth us all things 
and our goodly heritage would be taken from|and bringeth all things to our remembrance. 
us, and others would be called in from the|Then with that presence and power there will 


highways and hedges. 


He requested them to} be no lack of ministers; but men amongst us 


mark it as one of his last testimonies, or a/will be called and ordained by the head of the 
legacy of his love.—From a letter of Betsey|church himself, and sent forth to preach, not 


Purinton’s to Sarah Collins of New York. 


in words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and with power; not for 


Infection from Scarlatina.—The views of Dr.|filthy lucre’s sake, but of a ready mind. 
Alfred Carpenter, published some three years|‘ Freely ye have received, freely give,’ was 
since in the Lancet, upon the subject of scar-| Jesus’ command to the first Gospel ministers, 
let fever, ascribing to that disease an epidemic] his disciples, and it has never been counter- 
character, are strongly endorsed in a recent}manded; how then do men dare to make 
issue of the Medical and Surgical Reporter.|merchandise of God’s grace and Gospel to 
The editor maintains that not only is the dis-| fallen man. 


ease infectious in the full sense of the term, 


“ And then too, to see how completely they 


but also that the malignity of the infection is|do make a chattel of the Gospel, even of the 
sometimes frightful. Articles of clothing worn] grace of God to fallen man, (yet only in the 
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letter thereof) that according to the qualifi- 
cation which they have for vending it to the 
people; so do they charge for it, as for in- 
stance, one’s goods in this line is not worth 
more than fifty dollars per month, whilst an- 
other’s will readily bring a thousand, or even 
more ; in this latter case especially, it becomes 
a very profitable business. And then, too, 
how often do we find them drawing money 
and goods also in advance, in view of their 
forthcoming pay, when they deliver so much 
Gospel. Thus do they bargain, barter, sell 
and trade, in the Gospel of the grace of God, 
which was purchased for us at such an infinite 
price. But thanks be to God, the genuine 
article is free to us; yea, as free as the air we 
breathe. 

“ Where, in all the New Testament, do we 
find a church with one man as a salaried min- 
ister? Such I cannot find. But the Holy 
Ghost by the pen of the apostles informs be- 
lievers that they who believe, having Christ 
formed in them, are all kings and priests unto 
God. * * ‘Freely ye have received, freely 
give,’ was the command of Jesus to his disci- 
ples when he first sent them forth to preach ; 
and he also told them that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. Surely those whom Jesus 
calls and sends forth will have all their needs 
supplied. This is proved to us in Luke 22d 
chapter, when he was just about to leave the 
upper room to go to Gethsemane to begin to 
drink that bittercup. Heasked his disciples 
saying: ‘When I sent you without purse and 
scrip and shoes, lacked ye anything? and 
they said nothing.’ And there was no reason 
why they should lack, for the silver and the 
gold was their Master’s and employer's, yea 
and the cattle on a thousand hills, all are his. 

* * * * * 

“ Also there is the Society of Friends, 
‘Quakers,’ who as a body firmly hold to this 
free gospel, with several other smaller sects, 
who also believe in the same, and are blessed 
with all things. Not one of these last men- 
tioned called and chosen ministers of the gos- 
pel, but would feel shocked at the very idea 
of having delicate woman running an ice 
cream or eating saloon for them, or getting 
up a church social, so called, or a dance, or a 
theatre, in order to make up a salary to them 
for preaching the gospel. Truly they are very 
far removed from such a beggarly, dependent 
state of living. Neither would any one of 
these ministers of the gospel of the grace of 
God ever copyright any of their sermons, or 
hymns, or other writings, for the sake of 
making money thereby. 

“Ye servants of Jesus, and fellow believers 
in his name, I entreat of you to arise in the 
name of your true leader and Shepherd, and 
put away this evil from among you. Make 
up the scourge of small cords and drive out 
these buyers and sellers, and no longer allow 
your Father’s house to be a house of merchan- 
dise or a den for thieves. 

‘‘ Wherefore do ye spend money for that 
which is not bread, and your labor for that 
which satisfieth not. ‘Hearken diligently 
unto me,’ saith the Lord, ‘and eat ye that 
which is good, and let your soul delight itself 
in fatness.’ —Isaiah lv. 2.” 


Although I have formerly wondered at the 
necessity of loving one’s neighbor as one’s 
self; yet I have now thought if there was 
one person in the world who had more dis- 
regard for me than another, that my love has 


gone out the strongest to that person.— Rich- 
ard Baker in Piety Promoted. 


Selected. 
REST WHEN LIFE IS DONE. 


There remaineth it is written, 
For the people of our God, 
Rest, a peaceful rest in heaven, 
When we sleep beneath the sod. 
When these fragile forms are resting 
In their low and quiet bed, 
And the beauteous flowers are springing 
From the turf above our head, 
And the holy angels keeping 
Watch above our sleeping dust, 
Then our ransomed souls are resting 
With the God in whom we trust. 
Now, each fleeting hour is bearing 
Down to death’s cold, sullen stream, 
Souls immortal, souls unransomed, 
Rouse thee, ’tis no time to dream ! 
Christian, gird thee with thine armor, 
Soon, oh, soon, thou’lt lay it down; 
And thy sword and shield and helmet, 
Change for an immortal crown. 
Let thy crown be glittering brightly 
With thé souls whom thou hast won, 
Then thy ransomed soul will sweetly 
Rest in heaven when life is done. 


Selected. 
THE GIFTED. 


The Gifted—How ye look on them with envy’s jealous 


gaze, 

And grudge them in your narrow thoughts their lofty 
meed of praise! 

How do ye strive to drag them down from fame’s high 
summit proud, 

And place them in some nook obscure, amid the ignoble 
crowd ! 


The Gifted—How ye fawn on them with flattery’s 
subtle arts, 
With hollow smiles and honeyed lips, and envy in your 


hearts! 

Ye hang upon their lightest word, ye clamor round 
their way, 

Ye laud them to the very skies, yet mean not half ye 
say. 

The Gifted—Ye should pray for them—ye know not of 
the snares, 

The Tempter in his malice lays for spirits such as 
theirs, 

Ye see the towering pinnacle on whose steep height 
they stand; 


But not the shelving precipice that yawns on either 
hand. 


The Gifted—Can ye look on them, nor think how much 


ye owe, 
To those exalted minds who teach your colder hearts 


to glow? 

Who clothe, with living eloquence, who trace in words 
of light, 

The burning thoughts ye have not power to utter forth 
aright. 

The Gifted—Marvel ye at these, if, flattered and 
caressed, 

The seeds of pride take deepest root within the noblest 
breast ? 

They are but dust and ashes, with passions like your 


own 
And can ye wonder at the blaze whose spark your 
breath hath blown ? 


The Gifted—From my childhood’s days this heart hath 
loved their names, 

With that deep reverence of the soul which greatness 
only claims. 

And with my childhood’s earliest prayers, for them I 
learned to pray, 

That God would charge his Angel-bands to keep their 
steps alway. 


The Gifted One—Oh! whencesoe’er the insidious shaft 
be hurled, ~ 

Still be it mine to plead his cause before an envious 
world ; 

And let this young heart cease to beat, ere it shall cease 
to swell 


Responsive to the glorious thoughts in heayen-tuned}Come new creatures in Christ Jesus. 


minds that dwell. 


for “The Fri 


+ 


My Garden. 

The morning was beautifully bright, 
a cool northerly breeze, and the earth 
moistened and the plants refreshed b 
abundant shower of rain that fell durin 
night. As I walked through my garde 
joying the freshness of the air, the beau 
the flowers, the graceful waving of the t 
the brightness of the foliage, and the pro 
of abundant fruit, that passage of scrip 
came to remembrance, in which the chur 
compared to a vineyard of which it is} 
‘‘T the Lord, do keep it ; I will water it e 
moment: lest any hurt it, 1 will keep it 
and night.” As I looked over my small } 
tation, and remembered the extremes of | 
cold, drought and storm to which it had | 
exposed, the care that had been needft 
nourish and protect the more tender pls 
to guard them from the attacks of destruc 
insects, and to preserve and direct their gro 
I felt afresh the beauty of this compar. 
and of the similar ones so frequently mad 
the prophets of old, and by our Saviour | 
self. 

Among the most highly prized of my g 
vines is a young plant of a choice var 
whose very appearance indicates its suj 
ority to the ordinary kinds. When 
planted out, it was so small and feeble, - 
for a long time no signs of growth were 
ble, and it was feared there was no life 
in it. On pulling it up to be thrown av 
some symptom of vitality was found at 
root, and it was again committed to 
friendly soil. In time a living shoot appe: 
above the ground, and by careful and pat 
nursing, it continued to grow and strengt. 
The present season, though yet small,.1 
sending forth vigorous branches, and sev 
clusters of blossoms. <A few of these wil 
allowed to ripen, though most of them n 
be cut off to prevent the exhaustion cause 
the premature effort to perfect much fi 
May not the history of this vine tend to sti 
late the anxious laborer for the good of oth 
and lead him to renewed efforts to reclaim 
wayward, even when there seems little 
dence of spiritual life in the object of his « 
cern. Thou knowest not, but that he wl 
thou art ready to reject as past hope, ma; 
like the persecuting Saul, a chosen instrum 
in the Divine Hand to accomplish much g 
in the earth, and to be fruitful in good wo 

‘'wo summers ago we were visited b 
severe hailstorm, which to a large extent 
stroyed the crops of the season, beat off 
leaves of the vines and trees, and greatly 
figured their stems and branches with won 
which threatened to be a permanent inj 
The recuperative powers of nature, aided 
judicious pruning, have healed the wour 
and the vigorous growth, healthy look, 
the blossoms and young fruit which they 
bearing, furnish an ample reward for the la 
bestowed. May I not derive some encour: 
ment from this to hope that as to our bra 
of the Christian Church, the time will ec 
in which it will be healed of the wounds 
flicted on it by a zeal that outruns discret 
a warmth of imagination that substit 
mental excitement for the work of grace, | 
that delusive doctrine which would, persu 
us to believe that we can in our own will: 
time, experience a change of heart, an 
language of Jeremiah may be applied to’ 


‘ge Fox and his follow-laborers : “I plant- 
ee a noble vine, wholly a right seed,” and 
sadly applicable to the present time and 
any sections of our country, is the com- 
at; “ How then art thou turned into the 
ete plant of a strange vine unto me!” 
“splendidly delusive spirit” which has 
3 abroad in our borders, may well be 
aed to a destructive hailstorm, which has 
1many persons beaten down those testi- 
ie and practices, which like the foliage 
1€ Vine, are a sign of its health and vigor, 
the effects of its vital power; so that the 
)seems stripped of its ornaments, bruised 
mangled, and in danger of perishing. 
athe Master of this vineyard is one pos- 
ed of all power and skill. Ie can pre- 
@ a living root, prune away the withered 
aches, heal by the flow of the life-giving 
those which can be made to bear fruit, 
‘again cause his vine to bud and blossom, 
by His gentle rains, warm suns and re- 
hing dews, make it fruitful to His praise. 
5 ro . ie d 
For “The Friend” 

6 Settlement of Friends at Dunkirk, in France. 
. (Continued from page 358.) 
he preliminary treaty of peace between 
at Britain and the United States, was 
ed Eleventh month 30th, 1782, and in the 
th month, 1783, a definitive treaty was 
sluded, which established the relations 
yeen the two countries. The alteration 
ommercial affairs resulting from the sepa- 
on from Great Britain, proved destructive, 
a time, to the successful pursuit of the 
ile fishery at Nantucket: and as this was 
1 the chief occupation of its people, its 
sperity declined, and it became necessary 
at least a portion of its inhabitants, to 
ove. Samuel Starbuck and others, went 
Yova Scotia, where they were assisted by 
rant of £1.500 from the Government, in 
iting buildings, &c., near Halifax, for the 

se of carrying on the fishery; while 
iam Rotch concluded to proceed to Eng- 
|, in order to ascertain whether sufficient 
juragement could be obtained for the pro- 
ition of the business from thence. He 
arks : 
The happy return of peace was now en- 
d in the United States, but poor Nan- 
cet, whose distresses did not end with the 
, though rejoiced at the event, still seem- 
doomed, for a time, to ruin. Separated 
n Great Britain, the only market of con- 
lence for sperm oil, we were brought 
er the alien duty of £18 sterling per ton, 
ity laid upon aliens to encourage British 
ects. Such we then were; and this duty 
its fulleffect uponus. Sperm oil was sold 
fantucket, after the peace, for £17 sterling 
ton, which before we were separated, was 
th £30 sterling. £25 was necessary to 
sr expenses, and leave avery moderate pro- 
»>the owners. Thus aloss of nearly £8 ster- 
per ton attended the business. We con- 
ed for years at a certain loss, in hopes 
; some favorable turn might take place; 
no prospect appearing, and the loss I had 
ained by the Revolutionary war had so 
iced my property, that I found it neces- 
rto seek some new expedient to prevent 
loss of all. I found no probable alterna- 
, but to proceed to England, and endeavor 
ursue the fishery from there. I accord- 
y took passage in my ship Maria, accom- 
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as it was raised up in the days of|panied by my son Benjamin, and sailed from. 


Nantucket on the 4th of Seventh month, 
1785. We had a fine passage of twenty-three 
days. * * * Our first journey was 
to the west of England, in which we had the 
valuable company of my friend James Phil- 
lips. We visited the coast from Southampton 
to Falmouth, in search of a good place for the 
whale fishery, if we should conclude to form 
our establishment in the island. We found 
several ports suitable to the purpose, but none 
that we preferred to Falmouth. In that large 
harbor, there are several smaller that would 
do well for the business. I had very favor- 
able offers of divers places, but I was only on 
a discovery, and did not wish to entangle 
myself. After viewing the coast, and spend- 
ing some days in’Plymouth, we took a cir- 
cuitous route, and returned to London. 

“My next object was to know what en- 
couragement we could obtain4rom the British 
Government. My friend, Robert Barclay, 
perceiving what my business was, spoke to 
Harry Beaufo,y a member of parliament, 
who introduced me to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the great William Pitt, then about 
twenty seven years of age. He received me 
politely and heard me patiently. I laid be- 
fore him our ruinous situation, saying, ‘ When 
the war commenced, we declared against tak- 
ing any part in it, and strenuously adhered 
to this determination, thus placing ourselves 
as a neutral island. Nevertheless, you have 
taken from us about two hundred sail of ves- 
sels, valued at £200,600 sterling, unjustly and 
illegally. Had the war been founded on a 
general declaration against America, we 
should have been included, but it was predi- 
cated on a rebellion ; consequently, none could 
have been included in it, but such as were in 
arms, or those that were aiding such. We 
have done neither. As a proof of our being 
without the reach of your declaration; you 
sent commissioners to restore peace to Ame- 
rica, in which any province, county, or town, 
that should make submission and receive 
pardon, should be reinstated in its former 
situation. As we had not offended, we had 
no submission to make or pardon to ask, and 
certainly it is very hard if we do not stand on 
better ground than those who have offended ; 
consequently, we remained a part of your 
dominions until separated by the peace.’ 
This last sentence I pressed very closely, 
whenever I could with propriety introduce 
it, knowing it was a material point. 

“ After 1 had done he paused some time; 
and then answered ; ‘Undoubtedly you are 
right, sir. Now, what can be done for you?’ 


I told him, that in the present situation of|quette of the court. 


things the principal part of our inhabitants 
must leave the island. Some would go into 
the country. ‘A part,’ continued I, ‘wish to 
continue the whale fishery, wherever it can 
be pursued to advantage. Therefore, my 
chief business is, to lay our distressed situa- 


an early day when they would hear what I 
had to say. I waited for that early day a 
month, and then I waited on Secretary Cot- 
terel to know what occasioned delay. 

“The answer was, that so much business 
lay before the council that they had not been 
able to attend to it, but would soon. Thus I 
waited, not daring to leave town lest I should 
be called for. “This state of things continued - 
for more than four months, during which I 
received several, what I call unmeaning court 
messages, such as, ‘They were sorry they 
were not able to send for me,’ &., &e. IL 
then desired them to appoint some person 
for me to confer with, that the matter might 
be brought to a close.” Lord Hawkesbury 
was named, who was considered to be a great 
enemy to America. Several unsatisfactory 
interviews with this person then took place; 
in the last of which Wm. Rotch informed 
him of his intention of proceeding to France. 
He soon afterwards embarked, with his son, 
for Dunkirk, where he drew up proposals, 
sent them to Paris, and awaited information 
of the disposition of the French court. The 
account continues; “They sent for us to come 
immediately. We lost no time in answering 
the summons, and proceeded at once to Paris. 
The master of requests, who was the proper 
minister to receive our proposals, and make 
his remarks on the several articles, had ex- 
amined them and made his remarks accord- 
ingly. 

‘‘The propositions were, First. A full and 
free enjoyment of religion, according to the 
principles of the people called Quakers. 
To which he annexed ‘granted.’ Secondly. 
An entire exemption from military requisi- 
tions of every kind. To this he annexed the 
following just remarks. ‘As they are a 
peaceable people, and meddle not with the 
quarrels of princes, neither internal nor. ex- 
ternal, this proposition may be granted.’ The 
other propositions related to the regulation 
of the whale fishery.* 

“We next proceeded to the several ministers, 
five in number, at Versailles: first, to Calonne, 
Comptroller of Finance. We gave our rea- 
sons for not taking off our hats, on introduc- 
tion to them all. Calonne replied, ‘I care 
nothing for your hats, if your hearts are 
right.’ Next we went to the aged Vergen- 
nes, Minister of Foreign Affairs; then to the 
Marshall De Castre, Minister of Marine ; then 
to the Prince of Rubec, Generalissimo of Flan- 
ders; at last to the Intendant of Flanders, 
who all agreed to my proposals. We then 
returned to Paris, and were to visit Versail- 
les again, to take leave, according to the eti- 
Before we set off, one 
of the ministers asked us, if we did not wish 
to visit the palace. We excused ourselves, 
as we did not think curiosity would justify 
us if our plain way would give offence. While 
we remained in Paris, we received a note from 
the minister, saying, he had spoken to the 


tion before this nation, and to ascertain if|king, who gave full liberty to the Nantucket 


the fishery is an object worth giving such 
encouragement to, for a removal to England, 
as the subject deserves.’ Thus our conversa- 
tion ended, and I withdrew with my friend, 
Harry Beaufoy. 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not be expected to attend to all applications, 
but I presume he laid mine before the privy 
council, as the secretary of the council, Ste- 
phen Cotterel, sent me a note soon after this 
conversation, saying, the council would sit at 


Friends (they avoided the name of Quakers, 
when they found it was given in reproach) 
to visit the palace, both its publie and private 


* By the agreement entered into with the French 
government, the ships belonging to the whale fishery 
were to be registered as French vessels, the oil was to 
be admitted free of duty, and bounties were to be given 
to every vessel bringing home a full cargo. All the 
officers on board the vessels were to be Americans. In 
return for these privileges, each vessel was to have a 
certain number of young Frenchmen bound as appren- 
tices, who were to be made good seamen. 
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apartments when he was out, which happen- 
ed almost every day. To view the private 
apartments was a great privilege, not often 
granted, except to persons of note. But 
unfavorably for us, the king did not happen 
to be out on the day we went to take our 
leave, which was a disappointment; but we 
went through the public apartments, and into 
the chapel. When we hesitated at the latter, 
the officer insisted on our entering in our own 
way, showing us every thing remarkable, and 
pointed out the places occupied by the royal 
family in time of mass, &. We then took 
leave and returned to London.” 

After Wm. Rotch had taken his departure 
from England, for the purpose of making pro- 
posals to the French government, the British 
ministry saw their mistake in losing so valu- 
able an opportunity of increasing their own 
fisheries ; and on his return to England, dis- 
patched a messenger to him, to endeavor to 
make an arrangement, by which the experi- 
enced seamen of Nantucket might be secured 
to that country, on his own terms. But it was 
too late. Wm. Rotch returned to Nantucket 
in 1786, and shortly afterwards began to make 
arrangements for establishing the business at 
Dunkirk. 


(To be continued.) 
—————_ > —___—_— 


For “The Friend.” 
The Kingdom of the Messiah. 

Is there not gross inconsistency, as well as 
what may be termed the iniquity of our holy 
things, in taking into our lips that part of 
our Saviour’s prayer, “Thy kingdom come: 
thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven,” 
while at the same time our hearts and lives 
are sanctioning, or at least our tongues are 
not bearing a faithful testimony against the 
spirit of war—that system of evil, which for 
carnageand ferocity, for madness and iniquity, 
is unparalelled perhaps ; and beyond all others 
most opposed to the will and to the coming 
of the kingdom of the Messiah, and its estab- 
lishment in the hearts of the people through- 
out the earth! 

In connexion with this painful subject, see 
how the minds and hearts of the dear children 
—our very responsible youthful charge—are 
trained and incited to look with complacency 
on the hero’s temptations and dangers—the 
only highway to “the glory and the victory,” 
the hero’s honors, and the hero’s praise! How 
the destruction and the slaughter of the en- 
sanguined field of horror and of blood, of gore 
and of death, are so wreathed and misrepre- 
sented by the tolerance, the approbation, the 
false colors, with the false teachings of parents 
and of men, as to entrap their susceptible na- 
tures in the fatal snare! By which means 
how greatly the evil is perpetuated! 

O! that all could so become listeners at the 
Mount* as not only to see this evil as it really 
is, but also that the prohibitions against it by 
our Holy Lawgiver, are plain, literal, and un- 
deniable. Well has the historian, Southey, 
declared : Morality and religion forbid war in 
its motives, conduct, and consequences. We 
conclude with the testimony of an acute dig- 
nitary of the Church of England: “I am per- 
suaded, that when the spirit of Christianity shall 
exert its proper influence over the minds of in- 
dividuals, and especially over the minds of 
public men in their public capacities, over the 
minds of men constituting the councils of 
princes, (to which may be added the councils 


* See Sermon—Matt. y. vi. vii. 
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and dominant powers of Republics) from 
whence are the issues of peace and war— 


i Scientific Notes, 
Ocean Trout.—The sea fisheries of the e 


when this happy period shall arrive, war will |try have been prosecuted on a very large 8 


cease throughout the whole Christian world.” 
Sixth month, 1875. 


not the least important among which is 
which relates to the capture and utiliza 
of the Menhaden or Mossbunker. An 


Flogging Judas.—On Good Friday, the usual |mense capital is now invested in this busin 
custom of flogging Judas Iscariot was ob-jemploying several hundred sailing-vessels. 
served by the crews of several Portuguese |quite a number of steamers, and having n’ 
and South American vessels, in the London|ufactories all along the coast for the com 


docks. 


A life-sized figure of a man, dressed|sion of the fish into oil and scrap. M: 


in sailor’s costume, with jack-boots, was hoist-|millions of gallons of oil were made in 1§ 
ed to the mast-head, with a placard fastened|A recent method of utilizing this fish cong 
to his breast, inscribed in Portuguese, ‘‘This|in converting it into an article of food, wh 


is Judas Iscariot, who betrayed Christ.” 


ing the effigy to the deck, the ship’s bell mean- 


while keeping up an incessant clang. The! 


figure was then carried three times round the 
deck, and finally lashed to the capstan. The 
crew then armed themselves with knotted 
ropes, and proceeded to belabor the traitor, 
amidst loud yells and shouting, the ship’s bell 
all the time ringing an accompaniment. Pan- 
nikins of grog were served out, and this, com- 
bined with religious zeal, rendered the flog- 
gers almost frantic with excitement. The 
clothes were cut away in shreds, and when 
the figure was completely denuded it was 


kicked all over the deck. It was then fastened. 


to a line, and repeatedly dipped in the docks. 
Owing to the dock regulations, the stump 
could not be publicly burnt; but, not to be 
balked of their auto da fe, it was chopped up 
into small fragments, and handed over to the 
cook, to be burned under the galley fire— 
Unitarian Herald. 
——++—__ 

Went to Cropwell Meeting,.being First-day. 
After sitting some time, and feeling the in- 
difference which prevails in many on the sub- 
ject of religion, I was led to advert to the 
circumstance, that persons engaging in any 
business to obtain a livelihood, must be aware 
that it could not be advantageously conducted 
without steady attention and diligence. Valu- 
able crops could not be expected from their 
farms, if they work industriously for a short 
time, and then leave it; proper system and 
diligence are necessary to insure good returns; 
everything being done in its season, and care- 
fully looked after. So in the great work of 
salvation, which is of far greater moment than 
the provision for these tabernacles of clay. No 
advancement can be expected by those, who 
for a short time, give up to the convictions of 
duty, and then conclude they may forbear, 
and let the work drop for a while; perhaps 
they think until they have more leisure, or’ 
have accomplished some worldly project. 
They may suppose religion can be taken up 
when they please; but it is out of our power 
to command one of the days of the Son of 
Man, by whom alone the work is begun and 
perfected. None know whether He will ever! 
again renew those heavenly visitations. There. 
is a day granted in which man may work; | 
but he may out-sin that day. It will then be 
impossible for him to work, and the things 
that belong to his peace will be hid from his 
eyes, as it was declared respecting the people 


feet. 


At|is sold in hermetically sealed cans, eithe 
ten o’clock, the entire crew assisted in lower-|put up in oil or in pickle. 


A single establ 
ment at Port Monmouth, New Jersey, « 
sumes two hundred bushels daily in the si 
mer, in the manufacture of what is technic: 
known as “Ocean Trout.” 

The Effect of Lightning on Trees—The 1 
ory that the splitting of the trunks of t1 
iby lightning, is the result of the sudden « 
poration of the liquids contained within tl 
has received much confirmation from exp 
ments made by Osborn Reynolds, who : 
ceeded in splitting small sticks of wood 
passing the electric spark through them a 
they had been impregnated with water. 
also burst small glass tubes which were fi 
with water, although the same tubes w 
empty, allowing the electric spark to ju 
through them without in the least disturb 
them. The most striking experiment made 
him was upon atubethree-eighthsofaninch 
terior and one-eighth interior diameter, wl 
could stand a pressure of at least two hund 
atmospheres to the square inch; this tube’ 
fourteen inches long, and bent ata rightan 
A very large electric flash being sent thro 
the tube, it was split by the first dischai 
and the pieces thrown to a distance of sev: 
The inner surface of the tube was 
‘fact, completely pulverized, as though it | 
‘been struck by a hammer. Reynolds «¢ 
mates that the pressure must have been m 
than one thousand atmospheres. 

Footprints in Solid Rock.—Considerable 
terest has been excited from time to time 
announcements of the discovery of suppe 
human foot.marks in the solid rock; the la 
being an account in the Nashville Union 
their occurrence at the narrows of Harp 
It may not be amiss to state here that th 
can be no question of the artificial origi 
all these marks, the similitude of the hur 
foot being a favorite form of picture-writ 


‘among the aborigines. Several well-execu 


specimens are in the National Museum 
Washington, and others are to be found « 
where. They are usually executed in li 
stone, slate, or sandstone, and are of very r 
workmanship, notwithstanding all encomit 
upon their marvellous perfection, On ¢ 
examination they will be found cut thro 
the lamination of the rock, instead of ind 
ing it, as Would be the case if produced t 
naked foot traversing a surface in a pla 
condition. ‘ | 

Decrease in the European Bison.—It is \ 
known that the living representatives, in. 


of Jerusalem. They were earnestly labored’ 
with to persuade every one deeply to consider 
these things, and to lay hold of the offers of 
Divine Grace; that they may glorify God in' 
their day, and be made partakers of the hope 
of the gospel;seven the salvation of the soul. | 
— William Evans. : 


rope, of the European bison, which is clos 
allied to, if not identical with, the Ameri 
buffalo, consists at present of a single here 
Lithuania, the property of the Emperor 
Russia. Recent reports indicate a grad 
decrease in their numbers, with a probabil 
of eventual extermination. It is many ye 
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> the number exceeded 1000, and in 1858 
as but 559; in 1861, 541; and in 1872,| have overlooked and despised the peculiarity 
of our testimony, or rather the Lord’s testi- 
mony through us. The language, fashions, 
and customs of the world, though by many 
deemed indifferent, are not so to us, but area 
part of the growth of that lofty Lebanon, 
which the day of the Lord is to come upon, 
as well as the cedars; and when that day 
comes, it will burn as an oven, with prevail- 
ing heat, and leave them neither root nor 
branch.—Samuel Fothergill. 


aming the Zebra. —For many years the 
a has been considered as absolutely un- 
uble, but one or two instances of the con- 
y being recorded, and considered as re- 
cable exceptions to the general rule. The 
imatization Society of Paris, shortly be- 
the Franco-German war, commenced ex- 
ments with a view to determine whether 
* taming was actually possible or not, but 
out much progress, as the exigencies of 
siege made it necessary to convert them, 
_ other animals in the society’s gardens, 
articles of food. 
1872; a number of extremely vicious 
as were secured, and the experiment re- 
ad. At first they were entirely unman- 
ble, but became more docile after horses 
. kept with them for some time. Since 
they have been readily harnessed, and 
found to work steadily and well. The 
tin of the society now announces that 
2 is no question as to the possibility of 
esticating the zebra, if treated kindly, and 
they can be usefully employed for draught 
ials, having great endurance and vigor, 
occupying a position between the horse 
the ass, but in all essential respects cor- 
onding with the latter animal. 
troduction of Prairie Chickens into the East- 
States—Quite an extended movement is 
ng place, having for its object the intro. 
ion of prairie chickens, or the pinnated 
ise, from the West into the scrubby lands 
1e Eastern States, and especially of Long 
nd. An augury of success is furnished 
he fact that, when the country was first 
overed, these birds were extremely abund- 
in many parts of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
a, Long Island, and the islands and coasts 
he New England States as far as Cape 
. They have, however, been almost ex- 
iinated, a few only existing in the moun- 
region of Pennsylvania, in Martha’s Vine- 
l, and possibly in parts of Long Island. 
ording to a memorandum in Forest and 
am, two pairs of grouse were obtained 
it five years ago, and placed in the vicin- 
of Snow Hill, Maryland. The first season 
7raised twelve or thirteen young, and it 
ow estimated that, in that section of coun- 
the number has risen to about two thou- 
l. The residents in the neighborhood of 
experiment take great interest in it, and 
very particular not to allow any molesta- 
. The passage of a law was also obtained 
idding their being killed for five years. 
Yooden Soles for Shoes. — Wooden shoe- 
s are manufactured by Bohme, of Schan- 
by means of a machine specially devised 
the purpose. These internally have the 
pe of the foot, and when attached to leather 
ers form shoes not only as elegant in ap- 
rance, but as comfortable, it is said, as 
se with leather soles, from which, indeed, 
y cannot be distinguished, although cost- 
only half as much. Worn-out soles can 
eplaced at a trifling cost, the same uppers 
ping two or three soles. Red or white 
wood is mainly used in their manufac- 
.— Extracted from Annual Record of Science 
emis for 1874. 


For “The Friend.” 

The following extract from the biography 
of the late Mary Anne Hawkins, is offered 
for publication, and commended to the serious 
consideration, not only of the young, but also 
of the older members of our Society. This 
amiable and benevolent Christian, was one of 
the founders of the “ Home -for.the~Friend- 
less” in New York; and during a useful life, 
devoted much of her time to the interests of 
the friendless and destitute. For the last 
twenty-two years of her life, she was a help- 
less invalid ; yet retaining her mental faculties 
to the last; she continued to be an active 
worker in the cause of moral reform, and 
during thirteen years of that time never failed 
in attending the weekly meeting of the “ Board 
of Managers” of the ‘‘ Home!” It was toward 
the latter end of her life that the following 
occurrence took place. 

“A young friend to whom she was strongly 
attached, thinking to amuse her, related the 
circumstances of a fashionable sociable, which 
she had attended the previous evening. Mrs. 
Hawkins listened to the recital, and as the 
names of some of the party were mentioned, 
and some of the petty rivalries which formed 
a part of the amusements were described, her 
eyes filled with tears. 

When the young lady ceased she asked in 
quiet but earnest tones, ‘Were not those per- 
sons professors of religion !’ 

‘Why yes,’ was the answer, ‘but we didn’t 
do anything wrong, only had a good time.’ 
‘But,’ she responded, ‘I can’t see how Chris- 
tians can enjoy such things. It does not seem 
to me a proper way to spend their time.’ 

Some further conversation was had upon 
the subject, when she said, ‘ Well, you must 
excuse me, I am no longer young, and such 
things as you were relating struck me as in- 
consistent with a Christian profession, and [ 
could not help speaking.’ 

She afterward said, ‘ is a good girl, I 
don’t know but I offended her by speaking as 


to spend their time in such amusements, that 
I had to speak. Oh it is so sad to think how 
many young Christians live in these days. 

My dear sister, you and I have lost noth- 
ing by giving up parties, fashionable calls, &c., 
and the round of claims that engross so much 
of the time of many of our acquaintance. We 
have the truest enjoyment, in our chosen field, 
with all its toils and cares. We have found 
more real satisfaction in thinking of the 
known good accomplished, than those who 
enjoy only a life of ease and worldly plea- 
sure.’”’ 


Selected. 
Keep low, there is your safety, and look not 
out, but to the Lord, whose eye is watching 


Be testimony given to us, as a people, in 
ous branches, hath been a stone of stum- 


blessings to be poured down upon you, if you 
F and a rock of offence to many, who have 


I did, but it did seem so wrong for Christians|Y 


over you for good; and his hand is full of|siderable remark. 


wished for our crown without our cross, and|you, by letting your minds wander from him. 


Therefore let a holy care and zeal be kept in 
by all, to keep their minds close to the Lord ; 
so will he bring up a godly concern upon your 
minds, for the honor of God, and a holy, strict 
discipline amongst you; that all that profess 
the holy Truth, walk as becomes Truth in 
their lite and. conversation; and that those 
who do not, be dealt with, and if possible be 
reclaimed ; and if not, to clear the holy Truth 
of them, and to wipe off the scandal that may 
be cast upon your holy profession, by their 
disorderly walkings.—Zpistle of James Dickin- 
son to Friends. 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 

The account of the proceedings of the 
Yearly Meeting recently held in London, 
including speeches made by members, and 
others, occupies twenty-eight pages of the 
British Friend. From it we learn there were 
twenty Quarterly Meetings, represented by 
133 representatives, the Clerk being J. S. 
Fry. A committee was appointed to consider 
a proposition to hold General Meetings, which 
reported in favor of instituting such meetings, 
and appointing a committee to assist com- 
mittees of Quarterly Meetings in holding 
them: this was adopted. The numerical 
statement of the number of members shows 
6,793 males and 7,406 females, being an in- 
crease over last year’s enumeration of 131. 
There are 322 meetings; four less than last 
year. Quarterly Meetings were directed to 
receive reports. from ‘“ Mission Meetings,” 
and send summaries thereof to the Yearly 
Meetings; and the Meeting for Sufferings was 
requested to have the meetings regularly held 
for Scripture reading, inserted in the “ Book 
of Meetings,” and distinguished by the letters 
R. M. When the state of the Yearly Meet- 
ing was under consideration, one member re- 
marked, that it was found the introduction 
of Scripture reading in the meetings for wor- 
ship, had not had the effect of removing the 
deficiency in the attendance. There appeared 
much concern, on account of so many meet- 
ings being without a minister, and conse-. 
quently were held in silence. One member 
complained, that notwithstanding the Yearly 
Meeting bad, last year, sanctioned the read- 
ing of Scripture in meetings for worship, a 
oung man had been rebuked for having done 
so, and he (thespeaker) emphatically declared 
they must “assert their right,” so to use the 
Scriptures, now the conclusion had been come 
to. The committee on arrangement for the 
Yearly Meeting, having stated in its report, 
there were some meetings in the neighbor- 
hood of London, having no resident acknow- 
ledged minister, and would therefore probably 
be held in silence, suggested that any minis- 
ter having a concern to go, should attend 
there, it called forth some remarks from three 
or fourfas being unprecedented, but was ac- 
cepted by the meeting. 

A proposition from Durham Quarterly 
Meeting, that “the distinguishing princi- 
ples of our Society should be more generally 
taught among our members,” called forth con- 
It was, however, thought 
there was not sufficient time to give it the 


give him not occasion to withhold them from! consideration it required, aud it was conclud- 
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ed to insert it in the printed account of the 
Yearly Meeting. 

The report of the Conference held upon the 
changes to be made in the Queries, was adopt- 
ed. Twelve Queries are “to be read and se- 
riously considered,” by Quarterly, Monthly, 
and Preparative Meetings, “at least once in 
the year,” at such times as each meeting 
may deem suitable, but the parts of two of 
them only—respecting holding and attend- 
ance of meetings for worship and discipline— 
are required to be answered. Monthly Meet- 
ings are encouraged to report to their Quarter- 
ly “Meetings, from time to time, on such sub- 
jects as they may desire to communicate, 

From various statements of sentiments ex- 
pressed in the meeting, it appears that music 
is now pretty generally admitted into the 
families of Friends; the “General School Con- 
ference,” had recommended it to be taught 
the girls at one of the schools in Ireland, and 
I, Sharpe, who visited the women’s Yearly 
Meeting, though expressing his uneasiness at 
the excess to which dress and music were 
being carried, yet advised some of the young 
women to ‘see if they had not a work to do 
for their Lord, in the religious use of their 
musical talents.”* 

Reading the Scriptures in meetings for wor- 
ship is now an established practice, and from 
the reiterated depreciation of silent meetings, 
and the frequent expression of the desire that 
each meeting should be furnished with a 
preacher, it looks probable, that the time is 
not far distant wheu it will be deemed neces- 
sary to appoint persons, to have “pastoral” 
care of meetings. 

A very few voices appear to have been 
raised against the changes made; one Friend 
remarking, that “He had some faith in that 
which remained amongst [them], and encour- 
aged faithfulness in the remnant whose eyes 
had not been blinded, who saw many of those 
things which he and others deplored ; but un- 
happily, their faith ebbed out; they felt they 
could do nothing.” 

There was large expression of the divine 
favor believed to be bestowed on the meeting, 
and the evidence afforded, that it was moving 
in the right direction. ‘The editor of “The 
British Friend,’ who has on more than one 
occasion heretofore, expressed his approval 
of the original doctrines and testimonies of 
Friends, gives it as his opinion, that the con- 
clusions on subjects of great importance “in 
regard to the welfare of the body,” were gen- 
erally satisfactory, aud advises quiet submis- 
sion to the altered circumstances. Thelegisla- 
tion appears to be such as was to be expected 
from a body, that, last year, endorsed the re- 
ligious character and labors of E. Ash, 


. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricn.—Heayy rains have caused an unprece- 
dented overflow of the river Garonne and its branches 
in the south of France. These streams have their rise 
on the slopes of the Pyrenees, and the volume of water 
was vastly increased by the sudden melting of the 
mountain snows. In many instances small towns were 
deluged or swept away before the inhabitants could 


* Quoted from the account of the Y. M. in “The 
Nonconformist,” which adds, ‘Such advice, the truth 
of which is now generally recognized by Friends, is, 
nevertheless, opposed to the spirit and letter of former 
exhortations issued by the Yearly Meetings, and even 
still circulated in the Society’s official books of advice. 
But on this, as on various other matters, of late years, 
a silent revolution of opinion and practice has taken 
place among the Friends.” 
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make their escape. The destruction of property has 
been fearfully great, the damage in the city of Toulouse 
alone being estimated at from $60,000,000 to $75,000,- 
000. In Toulonse and its environs about 2600 houses 
were swept away, and 900 persons drowned, At least 
2000 persons, it is said, perished in all the flooded dis- 
trict. . 

The National Assembly has voted a sum of money 
for the immediate relief of the sufferers, and in Paris 
and other places subscriptions have been opened for the 
same purpose. A committee with President MacMahon 
at its head, has been formed to collect funds. 

Fearful inundations are reported in Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, Corinthia, the Tyrol, &c., with some loss of life 
and great destruction of property. Many bridges have 
been carried away, thousands of cattle drowned, and 
crops in some districts totally ruined. 

It is officially announced in London that the King of 
Burmah has given a satisfactory explanation of his 
course of action to the British Envoy, and has also 
granted to Great Britain the right to send forces through 
his dominions to western China, if requisite for future 
expeditions. By this action the king has removed all 
cause of war. ; 

The House of Commons, at the close of'an earnest 
debate, rejected the bill to repeal the contagious dis-| W 
eases act, by a vote of 308 to 126. The government 
opposed the bill on the ground that the act it sought to 
repeal afforded great protection to the army and navy. 

More heavy commercial failures have occurred in 
England. 

Some 20,000 Hindoo residents of Bombay have lately 
signed a petition asking the British Parliament to give 
‘| India the right of representation in that body, and pro- 
testing against the injustice of imposing heavy taxes 
upon the nearly 200,000,000 of British subjects in India 
without either their knowledge or consent. They ask 
for sixteen representatives, to be selected either from 
the natives or English-born population of India. 

Liverpool, 6th mo. 28th.—Uplands cotton, 73d. ; Or- 
leans, 79-16d. Red winter wheat, 9s. a 9s. 9d. per 
cental. Spring wheat, 8s. 1d.-a 8s. 9d. California white, 
8s, 10d. and 9s. 1d. 

The French Assembly has passed the public powers 
bill to a third reading. * The bill was ably advocated by 
Buffet, Minister of the Interior. He remarked: “ In 
organizing a government for France we did not start 
from an abstract point of view. We asked for the con- 
ditions necessary to place the executive in harmony 
with French customs and traditions. Even if you could 
prove that the public powers bill was incompatible with, 
the Republic, we think the country would sacrifice an 
abstract principle and prefer a government more in 
harmony with its own character.” 

Gambetta made a speech lately to his political friends 
in which he said the Republicans, forgetting old hos- 
tilities, joined hands with their former opponents as 
friends whom they previously misunderstood. They 
desired the dissolution of the Assembly in the interests 
of continued progress. The Republicans had aban- 
doned none of their principles. They must advance 
step by step, aiming for the realization of the principles 
of the revolution. 

The second trial of Count Von Arnim resulted in his 
being convicted of abstracting State papers of the 
character of public deeds which were entrusted to him 
in his official capacity. The court declared that there 
was no ground for the charge of embezzlement or of- 
fences against public order. His sentence was nine 
months imprisonment. It issaid Von Arnim will carry 
an appeal to the Supreme Tribunal. 

A Berlin dispatch says: The government is prepar- 
ing a Parliamentary measure prohibiting public re- 
ligious processions. This is aimed at the Catholics. 

A Brussels dispatch says thatthe Belgian Chamber 
of Representatives has passed a bill making the offer to 
commit a crime. an offence, and prescribing penalties 
therefor. The vote stood 75 to 6. 

A Madrid dispatch says: It is officially announced 
that the important Carlist fortress of Miravet, on the 
river Ebro, after a siege of several days, was surren- 
dered unconditionally to General Campos, with 39 offi- 
cers and 550 men. Four cannon and a quantity of war 
material were also captured. 

The Allegemeine Zeitung announces that the recent 
excavations near the old Dipylon at Athens have 
brought to light the foundations of a house belonging 
to the time of Mithridates, in which were found fifty 
silver coins of the same age, some of which are of great 
value and unique in character. 

Later details of the great earthquake in South 
America, show that the first reports of the disaster 
were not exaggerated. It is stated that the first shock, 
accompanied by loud subterranean detonations, levelled 
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every wall in the city of San Jose de Cucuta, in € 
bia, burying under its ruins about 8000 human 
out of a population of 10,000. 

Disastrous storms have occurred in Hungar 
dispatch from Buda, says, a furious thunder 
passed over that city the 28th inst. The lightnix 
incessant, and hail fell in such quantities that th 
of the houses and the surrounding hills were cq 
two feet thick with ice. The waterfall was extra 
ary. Torrents swept through the streets of Buda 
ing men, vehicles and everything movable dow 
the river. Many houses were suddenly flooded a 
stroyed before their inmates could escape. Fivd) 
dred of the inhabitants are missing, and at leg 
hundred have been drowned or killed by falling} 9 
All the railways are interrupted. 

Unirep Stares.—There were 522 deaths in 
York city last. week, and 334 in Philadelphia, i 
ing 32 of scarlet fever, 28 cholera infantum, ay 
consumption. 

The Indians of the Red Cloud Agency haye 
sented to relinquish their right of hunting on ed 
grounds in Nebraska. They are to be paid in h 
cows, wagons, and harness. This ,treaty throws 
the Indian lands in Nebraska to wes Boy ry | 

whites, 

Wm. P. Jenney, geologist, who was pene by the 
retary of the Interior to the Black Hills to invest 
the truth of alleged gold discoveries in that region 
ports that he has discovered gold in small quantiti 
the north bend of Castle Creek, in beds of quartz g 
Gold is found from Castle Creek southwardly to F 
Creek. The region has not yet been fully exph 
but the yield of gold thus far has been quite s 
On French Creek the deposits of gold bearing g 
are very unfavorably situated. The water supp 
small, and the grade too little to admit of the 
being ‘carried off by the stream. 

The Assistant U. 8. Treasurer at New York has 
instructed to sell $5,000,000 of gold at intervals d 
the Seventh month. 

A recent census of Providence, R. I., shows that 
to have a present population of 100, 700. : 

The total funded and unfunded debt of. the ci 
Philadelphia is stated by the Mayor to amount to § 
290,463, of which $11,650,000 was incurred for 
purposes, and $8,300, 000 for ‘park, and Centennial 
hibition. 

The exportation of wheat and flour from the Pa 
coast for the year ending 6th mo. 30th, will amou 
about 10,250,000 centals of wheat, valued at $16,000 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotat 
on the 28th ult. New York.—American gold, 1 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 126}; do. 1867, 1253; new five 
cents, 118§. Superfine flour, $4.45 a $4.65 ; State ex 
$4.90 a $5. 30; finer brands, $5.50 a $8. 00. N 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.14; No. 3 do., $1. 12; an 
western, $1.31. Oats, 60 a 65 cts. Rye, $1. West 
mixed corn, 78 a 79 cts.; yellow, 814 a 82 cts. PI 
delphia.—Middlings cotton, 15} a 16 cts. for upla 
and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $4 a $4.25; ext 
$4.50 a $5; finer brands, $5.50 a $7.50. White wh 
$1.38 a $1.40 ; amber, $1.30 a $1. 32; red, $1.28 a $1 
Rye, $1.05. "Yellow and mixed corn, 79 a 80 
Oats, 62 a 63 cts. Lard, 184.414 cts. Clover-seed 
a 12} cts. Sales of 3100 beef cattle at prices rans 
from 4 to 8 cts. per lb. gross, mostly between 6 anc 
cts. Sheep sold at 4a 5} cts. per lb. gross. Rece 
20,000 head. Hogs at $11 a $11.50 So 100 lb, 
Receipts 3500 head. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wh 
$1.02$ ; No. 2 do., 994 cts.; No. 3 do., 97 cts. N 
mixed corn, 68 cts. No. 2 oate, 512 eta, No. 2r 
cts. No. 2 spring barley, $1. 20. St. Louis.— 
winter red wheat, $1.30 a $1.31; No. 2 spring, 95 
No. 2 mixed corn, 64 cts. Oats, 54 cts. Milwauki 
No. 1 spring wheat, $1.06; No. 2 do., $1.03, Oats 
cts. Corn, 65 cts. Lard, 13} a 14 cts. Baltimon 
Flour, $4.25 a $8.25 per barrel. No. 1 western an 
wheat, $1.32; Pennsylvania red, $1.25 a $1.27. Ye 
corn, 81 cts. Oats, 64 a 76 cts. Cineinnati.— 
wheat, $1.18 a $1.23. Corn, 66 a 69 cts. Oats, 55 
cts. Lard, 13} a 14 ets. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANI 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelpl 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wor 

tneTon, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients ma 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boat 


_Managers. 
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WILLIAM H. “PILE, PRINTER, | 
_ No. 422 Walnut Street. == 


